Far Eastern Suwe 


New Light on Yalta 


Did Chiang Kai-shek's desire for @ Sino-Soviet modus vivendi influence 
Roosevelt in concluding the secret Far Eastern agreement with Russia? 


BY J. PATRICK WHITE 


CURRENT CONTROVERSY over the merits of our 
wartime policy toward China has again focused 
attention on the Yalta Agreement.’ Unfortunately, both 
criticism and defense of our China policy are marred by 
incomplete understanding of United States objectives 
at Yalta. In explaining the concessions made to Russia, 
defenders of Yalta have concentrated on the military 
value of Soviet entrance into the Japanese war. Op- 
ponents emphasize the unrealistic nature of these mil- 
itary estimates. Both have tended to overlook important 
political conniderations which lay behind the Yalta 
Agreement. Although the full diplomatic record is not 
yet available, fragmentary evidence would indicate that 
Chiang Kai-shek himself played a part in inspiring the 
concessions to Russia. 

The Yalta Agreement on the Far East falls into three 
ports. The first consists of a Soviet promise to enter the 
Japanese war within three months after the defeat of 
Germany. The second part outlines the concessions to be 
guaranteed the Soviet Union in the Far East by the 


Mr. White is a graduate student of history and Far Eastera 
government and politics at the University of Michigan. 

1 The term “Yalta Agreement” is used in this paper to refer 
only to the “Top Secret” section dealing with Soviet entrance 
into the Pacific war and the concessions granted the Soviet 
Union io the Far East. This section was not made public until 
February 1946, a year after the Yalta conference. A complete 
text of the Yalta Agreement io available in the appendix to 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr, Roosevelt and the Rusmans: The 
Yalta Conference (New York, 1949), pp. 331-52; also in De- 
partment of State, United States Relations Wuh China | Wash- 
ington, 1949), pp. 113-14, hereafter cited as Relations Wuh 
Chima 


United States and Great Britain. These included the 
outright cession to the Soviet Union of southern Sa- 
khalin and the Kuriles, safeguarding of Rusida’s “pre- 
eminent interests” in an internationalized port of Dai- 
ren, naval rights in Port Arthur, and joint Sino-Soviet 
eperanon of the Chinese Eastern and South Manchuria 
Railways. The status quo in Outer Mongolia was also to 
be guaranteed. Finally, the Soviet Union agreed to con- 
clude with the Chinese Nationalist governmerit a treaty 
of friendship and mutual assistance. 

The fusion of the military and political objectives in 
the Yalta Agreement obscures their separate and dis- 
similar histories. The military provisions had their origin 
in the wartime planning of the United States and Great 
Britain. The other provisions were in line with previous 
Ciscumons between the United States and China in 
which both had expressed a desire to stabilize Sino- 
Soviet relations. 

During the war Allied, and particularly American, 
stratery counted heavily on the assumption that once 
Germany had been defeated, the Soviet Union would 
enter the Japanese war. Indeed, it wax planned that the 
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Soviet Union would deal with the Japanese Kwantung 
Army in Manchuria while the United States and Great 
Britain would mount the attack on the enemy strong- 
hold.’ Long before success had been achiewed in Eur- 
ope, before the invasion of the continent itelf, the 
United States was concerned with obtaining Soviet 
agreement to this program. 


Negotiations for Soviet Entrance 


In his very fie meeting with the new Soviet amba»- 
sidor, Maxim Litvinev, on December 8, 1941, Secretary 
of State Hull raised the question of the Soviet Union's 
granting Pacific coast bases to the United States. Three 
days later the question of actively bringing the Soviet 
U'nien into the Par Eastern war was broached. On both 
occasions, Litvinov, on instructions from Moscow, re- 
ferred to the heavy fighting with the Germans as mak- 
ing it inadvisable to provoke an attack by Japan on the 
Seviet Union. Hull countered that “Japan, notwith- 
standing the term: of the 
agreement, was 


Rus Japanese neutrality 


under the strictest commitment ww 
Germany to attack Rusia and any other country fight- 
ing against Germany whenever Hitler demanded.”’ Sec. 


retary Hull continued 


Wf Russia should refrain from cooperation with us in the Far 
Rast while we continwed te aid her in Europe, there would be 
constant flow of a6 to why we were siding 
a world mowement all alike when Russa was 
net cooperating with in the Onrrent* 


Pursuant to this policy of pressing for a definite com- 
mitment by the Soviet Union, Averell Harnman brought 
the matter up when he accompanied Prime Minister 
Churchill to Moscow in August 1442 


Stalin told Harriman then that Japan was the historic corny 
of Russa and that her eventual defeat was essential to Russia's 
interests He implied that while the Sowet Union's military 
position at that time would net permit particrpation, eventually 


she would come in 


The first definite commitment was given to Secretary 
Hull by Stalin at the Moscow meeting of foreign min- 
isters in October 193. At this time Marshal Stalin 
pledged “clearly and unequivocally” that the Soviet 
Union would enter the Japanese war. “The Marshal's 
statement of his decision was forthright. He made it 
emphatically, it was entirely unsolicited and he asked 
nothing in return.”* 

About a month after the Moscow meeting of foreign 
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ministers, President Roosevelt and Prirne Minister Chur- 
chill met with Chiang Kai-shek at Cairo. Although this 
meeting was devoted primarily to military talks, certain 
political discussions took place. In the Cairo Declara- 
tion, issued on December 1, 1443, it was declared “that 
all the territories which Japan had stolen from the 
Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pes- 
cadores, shall be restored to the Republic of China.” 
The powibility of making Dairen a free port under in- 
ternational guarantee was also discused * Chiang agreed 
to this arrangement “provided the USSR. cooperated 
with China in the Far East and provided there was no 
impairment of Chinese sovereignty.” 

The discussion of Dairen is significant because it 
marks the first time, so far as is known, that China and 
the United States discuwed the postwar balance in the 
Far East. It indicates that Chiang wished to effect an 
agreement: with Russia, and that it would not be in-. 
appropriate for the United States to asust in this reg ed. 


The Teheran Commitment 

The Cairo conference was followed by the Teheran 
meeting of Romsevelt, Churchill, and Stalin. This meet- 
ing afforded Stalin an opportunity to repeat to Roose- 
velt and Churchill what he had previously indicated 
to Hull, namely, that the Soviet Union “welcomed all 
Anglo-American successes against the Japanese” and 
that when Germany should be finally defeated, “we 
shall be able by our common front to beat Japan.”*” 
The Teheran meeting ended the first phase of the 
negotiations directed toward bringing the Soviets into 
the Japanese war, during which no political agreernents 


were made in return for the military commitment.’' No 


7 Relations Wath China, p. 519 
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It Apart from the Russian commitment to enter the Japa- 
nese war, which Stalin had given on his own initiatiwe, there 
was an informal discussion of Far Eastern affairs at Icheran 
of Rus- 
sia’s need for warm-water ports be recognized in the postwar 
Roosevelt then mentioned that Dairen might be 
internationalized, but Stalin protested that the Chinese would 


Churchill expressed the desire that the “legitimacy’ 


settlement 


object to this, Roosevelt, probably on the basse of the Cairo 
dixcusmon with Chiang, said that he thought the Chinese 
would agree to an internationalaed Dauen Apparently at the 
same time, the Manchurian railroad was used 
Ser Sherwood, op. cit., pp. 791-92, and Relations With Chima 
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that the “Russians wanted certain things a5 « condition to 
their declaring war on Japan * See Sherwood, of ¢#. pp. 
844, 90. This statement oversteps the evidence contemporary 
with the Teheran conference, including Hopkins’ own notes, 
and lacks, so far as the writer is aware, corroboration from 
other sources 
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mention was made to Chiang of Stalin's pledge to enter 
the Japanese war because such secrets, when known in 
Chungking, often found their way into Japanese 
hands.’ Subsequently, Sine-American conversations 
took place in which lay the germ of the political con- 
cessions raade at Yalta. 

The year 144 brought into close juxtaposition the 
complexities of the military and the political picture in 
China. On Apnl 17, 144 the Japanese advanced acros: 
the Yellow River. By Nowember, their southward march 
had placed them in position to advance against Chung- 
king almost at will, With these military reverses came 
increasing reports that the Chinese will to fight had 
dwindled, and rumors of a negotiated peace with Japan 
increased alarmingly.’’ Cognizant of these develop- 
ments, and determined to keep China in the war, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt dispatched a number of missions to 
China and suggested reforms in the military and poli- 
tical operations of the Nationalist government. 


The Kuomintang-Communist Problem 

A source of grave concern to the United States was 
the impawse which had been reached in Kuomintang- 
Chinese Communist relations. Increasing friction, begin- 
ning with the “New Fourth Army Incident” of Jan- 
wary 1941,'* had made it apparent that unless the 
existing trend could be reversed, civil war would result 
in China, perhaps even before the conclusion of the 
war with Japan. This state of affairs naturally had a 
deletenous effect on the united war effort against 
Japan. Major military efforts on beth sides appeared to 
be directed either against the opposite faction, or to 
building up military strength in anticipation of future 
difficulues. In part, both sides were abetted thi 
program by the belief that the war against Japan would 
eventually be won by the United States regardless of 
China's a factor not present during the period 
after 1957, when the two sides had succeeded in pre- 
senting a united front against the Japanese." 

The renewed political talks undertaken by the two 
groups in May [#4 and later in the year contunued 
under the auspices of Major General Patnick J. Hurley, 
generally tended to obscure the basic fact that condi- 
trons in the country were driving the two groups farther 
apart rather than bringing them together. The Japanese 
occupation of the coastal area had dinven the Kuormin- 
tang irem the region where it had received its strongest 
liberal support, a support deriving from the nsing Chin- 
ese middie class. It seemed apparent that the support 
of and the directon given by these more liberal ele- 
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ments would be necessary if the Kuomintang were to 
a succesful bargain with the With 
ity withdrawal inland, the Kuomintang was thrown 
back upon the support of the old landed gentry, which 
feared the Communets, In part because of this, the 
general outlook of the Kuomuntang became 
servative and even reacuonary, and the governmental 
machine became permeated with admunetrative paraly- 
«ws and corruption which threatened at times to end 
even the semblance of national gowernment."* 

The real crux of Nationalist China's difficulty, how. 
ever, and what particularly galled Chiang Kai-she’, 
was that while the Nationalist government was mili- 
tarily, politically, and economically on the dechne, the 
Chinese Communists seemed little affected by the deter- 
jorating situation. Indeed, there seemed to be a rather 
chose correlation between Natonalist decline and the 
Communists’ growing strength." 

The problem presented to Chiang was how to ef- 
fectively reasert Kuomintang control over China. It 
» doubtful that Chiang conudered 
with the Communists as a solution, He was suspicious 
of hus enemy and influenced by landlords and poluciare 
who feared, with reason, that a successful bargain with 
the Communit would end the governmental monopoly 
of the Kuomintang. While outwardly conunuing nego- 
tiauons, Chiang prepared for war A war with the 
Communists, however, might throw them into the arte 
of the Soviet Union. Moreover, Chiang was aware of 
Kussia’s traditional desires in the Par East. Unless the 
Soviets were mollified, they were likely to become an 
active force assisting the Chinese Communists in the 
interests of Soviet expansion. Thus, in order to strength. 
on he position the Chinese Communists, Chiang 
probably hoped to neutralize the Soviet Union by meet- 
ing Stalin's Far Eastern demands,"* 

Chiang, however, was not a free agent in dealing with 
the Russians, He domestic adversanes were closely akin 
to the Rusuare ideologically. This fact, combined with 
the weakened state of Nationalist China, placed Chiang 
in a precarious bargaining poston. It was only logical 
that Chiang should look to the United States for sup- 
port. He realized, too, that any offensive against the 
Communists would require the continuation of Amer. 
ican aid to the Nationalist government. He was bol- 
stered in his hope that this would be forthcoming “in 
view of our moral commitments to contenued assistance 
to China during the post-war peried.””" 

The same developreents were wewed somewhat dil- 

16 Ibid, pp. 99, 567.70 

17 p 366 

18 pp 5964-76, Dewtecher, A Politwal 
Biography New York, 1949), p 529 (footnote) 

19 Relations Wuhk China, p 571. 


fervently by the United States and the Soviet Union, The 
United States was chiefly interested in keeping China 
in the war and, if pomible, developing China's strength 
© that che could exact a constantly increasing toll from 
the Japanese” In pursuance of thin policy it had sup- 
plied China with material and financial amistance and 
had supported the Nationalet government throughout. 
The United States wiehed to heal the breach between 
the Nationalists and the Communists in the interests of 
prosecuting the war more effectively against Japan 
Thus the United States, while not unaware of Sino- 
Sewiet difficulties, or averse to seeing them improved, 
tended to stress the immediate need for a Kuomintang. 
Communist settlement 

Regarding the Soviet Union, one Foreign Service of - 
ficer wrote that “the current situation in China must 
afford the Kremlin a certain sardonic satisfaction.””' 
The situation fitted neatly into the long-range program 
of restoring the Soviet Union “to the position that im- 
perial Russia had enjoyed in the Par East prior to the 
war with Japan.” The Russians saw the Nationalist 
government crumbling and their friends, the Chinese 
Communists, comolidating their position in north China 
and threatening to outrun the Kuomintang in the 
scramble for national control. Such events in China pre- 
saged an easy Soviet expansion into the Far East. The 
fact that the United States might be drawn into further 
supporting the crumbling Nationalist government, and 
perhaps interceding for the government in effecting an 
agreement with the Soviet Union, was not disquieting 
For «© long as the United States viewed Soviet partici- 


pation in the Pacific war as essential (a view which pre- 
vailed in the United States until the spring of 19457"), 


the Soviets had a powerful bargaining weapon with 


which to exact United States agreement to their pro- 
The Soviets had reason 


to behewe that the current situation in China would 


gram of Par Bastern expannon 


work to thew advantage revardiess of the attitude of 
the United States 


The Wallace Mission 


Various aspects of the China problem received at- 
tention when Vice-President Wallace visited China in 
June 


Chinese war effort, and in this connection he ungred 


Wallace's main purpose was to bolster the 


Chiang Kai-shek to reach an agreement with the Com- 
Wallace Roosevelt 


would be willing to 


suggested that President 


act as a “friend” in bringing the 
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warring factions together. Chiang generally remained 
apathetic to these overtures, but when Wallace expressed 
the view that there should be left pending no questions 
likely to disturb Sino-Soviet relations, Chiang ummediate- 
ly “maggested that President Roosevelt act as an arbiter 
or ‘middleman’ between China and the U.S.S.R." Wal- 
lace later made it clear to Chiang that, while Roosevelt 
might be willing to use his “good offices” in bringing 
China and the Soviet Union together, he “had not 
suggested acting as arbiter.”** 

‘In subsequent conversations, Wallace continued to 
emphasize the need for a better prosecution of the 
war and a settlement of the Communist question. His 
proposed courses of action in accomplishing these pur- 
poses met with little favor from Chiang. Beneath his 
elaborate explanation of China's distressed condition 
was Chiang’s deep conviction “that the Chinese Com- 
munistts are not men of good faith.” Chiang ascribed 
the dismal Chinese military effort wo the failure of 
American aid and to the recalcitrance of the Commu- 
nists in submetting to Nationalist direction.” 


Chiang Stresses Sino-Soviet Relations 

The desirability of improving Sino-Soviet relations 
was raised several times by both Wallace and Chiang 
In contrast to his negative stand on domestic issues, 
Chiang offered positive suggestions for improvement of 
his relations with the Russians. His basic position was 
“A desire for fnendly understanding with the U S.- 
S.R.°"* Despite Wallace's continued reluctance to com- 
mit the United States beyond the offer of “assistance” 
in Sino-Soviet affairs, Chiang asked Wallace to inform 
President Roosevelt that: 


If the United States can bring about better relations be 
tween the U.SS.R. and China and can bring about a meeting 
between Chinese and Soviet representatives, Prescient Chiang 
would very much weleome such friendly asutance the 
United States would “sponsor” such a meeting Presdent 
Chiang would go more; than halfway in reaching an under- 
standing with the USSR" 


The Wallace-Chiang conversations indicate different 
approaches to the China problem. The President's en- 
voy was primarily interested in a Kuomintang-Commu- 
nist rapprochement, while recognizing “that a settle- 
ment with the Communists might prove transitory un- 
less China reached an understanding with the US. 
S.R."" Chiang vacillated on the Communist issue. By 
emphasizing instead the necessity for a Sino-Sovict 
agreement, which he presumably hoped would improve 
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his internal position, he was able to counter United 
States pressure on the question of Kuomintang-Com- 
munmist relations. 

Wallace reported on his mission via telegraph from 
New Delhi and when he returned to the United States 
submitted a written report to the President.” In the 
latter he noted that Chinese relations with the Soviet 
Union and the need “for their betterment in order to 
avoid possibility of conflict” had been discussed with 
Chiang. Further, Wallace said that Chiang “ 
our good offices in arranging for conference” with the 
Soviet Union. 

In response to these overtures Roosevelt wrote Chiang 
on July 14, 1944: 

I welcome the indication given me by Mr Wallace of 
vour deswre for improved relations between the USSR. and 
China, and your suggestion that I use my good offices to ar 
range for a conference between Chinese and Russian reper- 
sentatives is being given serious thought. It occurs to me that 
any seach conference would be greatly facilitated if a working 
arrangement had been reached beforehand between the Chi- 
nee Government and the Chinese Communists for effective 
prosecution of the war... 


The question was reviewed again in conversations be- 
tween United States Ambassador Clarence E. Gauss and 
Chiang at the end of August 194. According to Gauss, 
Chiang indicated that “in the matter of world prob- 
lems, China is disposed to follow our lead; and it is 
not unfriendly for us to suggest that China should im- 
prove relations with the Soviet Union.”" 


The Hurley Mission 

The appointment of Major General Hurley as per- 
onal representative of the President in China was at the 
outset designed to smooth over the Chiang-Stilwell con- 
troversy. Roosevelt was stall primarily interested in 
resolving the Chinese internal problem so as to bring 
China's weight to bear against Japan. But there was a 
growing recognition of the value attaching to a Sino- 
Soviet settlement. When travelling to Chungking, Hur- 
ley was directed to stop at Moscow and confer there 
regarding the Soviet view of the Chinese internal strug- 
gle. Hurley has commented on this phase of his task: 


29 The telegram has never been published to the writer's 
knowledge Wallace's report to the Premdent is not contained 
in Relations Chena In January 1950 Senator Herbert 
R. O'Conor released a copy of the report which he had re- 
ceived from Wallace (text in New York Times, January 19, 
1950). See alo Relenons With Chine, p. 549 (footnote). 

With Chime, 460. A letter which Wallace 
wrote to Chiang on June 27, 1944, apropos of their earlier 
conference, and a telegram to Wallace in reply, dated July 
8, 1944, have not been found See Relations With China, 
p 560 (footnote). Instances of this kind indicate the limited 
documents now available. 
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Last September [1944] Ambaseedor Harriewe, Mr [Donald] 
Nelson and myself conferred with Mr Molotew on the Soviet 
rd the © in Choma, thet un 
dervtanding of this was emential to of the Chore 
Comment and National Goverment comtrownw 


As victory approached in Europe, the attention of 

the United States was more and more drawn to the 
problems of the Far East. Harry Hopkins noted that 
from the Yalta conference must come not only a basis 
for a Sino-Soviet settlement but abo a blueprint of the 
entire Far Eastern postwar picture: 
Out whole policy toward the Par East nerded thorough 
going understanding, particularly wm far as the Soviet Union 
war concerned It war extremely amportant for the 
States in particular, in view of our biter relationship with 
China, to promote China's interests in thease negotiations 
Thongs regarding the Par East had t be settled otherwise we 
ought fied the three allies going thew separate ways 


As a result of the developments dating from the 
Wallace-Chiang conversations of Jume 194, and even 
perhaps from the Cairo talks in Novernber 1943, it was 
clear that a Far Eastern settlement was a necemity for 
political reasons alone. It is very likely that such issues 
would have come up at Yalta even if the question of 
Soviet participation in the Japanese war had not been 
a consideration at the conference. 


Conditions for Soviet Participation 


Meanwhile, as the date of Soviet participation in the 
Pacific war drew nearer, it became essential that a 
Sino-Soviet agreement be concluded, whether or not a 
Kuomtang-Communist accord had been reached. So- 
viet promises to participate in the Japanese war previ- 
ously had ‘been made at a time when the Soviets were 
pressing for a second front in Europe and when they 
depended upon supplies and equipment provided by 
the United States. Once victory in Europe had been 
assured, the need for Soviet participation in the Pacific 
war became a powerful tool in the hands of the Rus- 
sians. It was in October 1944, when Churchill visited 
Moscow, that Stalin made it clear for the first time 
that he wanted political concessions in return for Rus- 
san entry into the war: 


Stalin said the Soviet Umon would take the offensive againet 
Japan three months after Germany's defeat provided the 
political aspects of Russia's particopaton had been clarified 
This proviso referred to the recognition by China of 
Russian claims against the Japanese in the Par Bast '* 


In the fall of 1944 Ambassador Harriman was in- 
structed by Roosevelt to explore this question with the 


M Deane, op ct, p. 247. 


ference met Harriman was beliewed to have some idea 
of what the Soviets wanted. On the bass of this and of 
convermuonm: with Harry Hopkins, Secretary Stettinius 
concludes that “the Par Eastern agreement was care- 
fully worked out and was not a snap decision made at 

Soviet entrance into the Pacific war had been de- 
pended upon and planned for by the United States since 
eatly in the war” The Allied invasion of the Japan- 
em home mlands was scheduled for Nowember 1945 
The contamment of the Kwantung Army by Russia was 
comidered ewential to a succesful operation.” At Yalta 
Roosevelt was counseled by his entire military staff that 
from the conference must come a specific date for Rus- 
van entry into the war." The; State Deparunent abo 
recommended that Russia be urged to “use ity influence 
with the Chinese Communists to further an agreement 
between therm and the Nationalist Government.”"* In 
short, for both political and military reasons, a clarifi- 
cation of Sino-Sowet relations had become a necessity 


The Yalta Talks 


Meat of the Yalta discussions werr devoted to Eur- 
opean questions with the object of sex uring a basis for 
pextwar peaceful relations with Russia in that area. The 
Far Eastern arrangements fit into this pattern and the 
certainly must have been one of Roosevelt's motives in 
Although Jaros Byrnes has called the 
Allied unity," we should 
recognize that unity did not prevent the establishment 
ef spheres of influence in both Europe and the Far 
Fast 

The Yalta discussions leading up to the Far Eastern 
agreement took place between Roosevelt and Stalit 


agreeing to them 


conference “the hath tide 


with Churchill absent, primarily on February 11, 1945 
Par Basterr matters had been discussed between Roose- 
velt and Stalin earher in the conference, and on Febru- 
ary 10 they were the subect of conversation between 
Harrin an and Molotoy 


of February 11. Far Eastern matter 


These two also participated in 
the decmive talks 
were never discussed at a plenary session of the con- 


ference.*' The atmosphere of secrecy was due to fear 
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Because of the few persons concerned in the Yalta Par Eastern 


New York, [947 


Strttinius, She 


writings of Mr Harrimar 


talks, the accoutms now available are woefully inadequate 
Stettinivs, in a book dewotrd entirely to the Valta conference, 


devotes only |) pages to Far Eastern affairs 


BOUND COPIES AVAILABLE 


A sumber of bound volume: of the 1949 
Par Bastern Survey and of Pacific Affairs, quarterly 
of the laternational Secretariat, IPR, are now on sale 
through the IPR Publications Officr, | East 54th Street, 
New York 22, N Y¥., at $9.50 and $5.99 reapectively 


that Japan would attack Ruswia if it were definitely 
known that Rusia intended entering the Pacific war” 

The allotrnent to Ruwia of southern Sakhalin and 
the Kuriles affected the overall balance in the Far East, 
but did not involve territory to which China had a 
claim. The same cannot be said, however, of the other 
concessions made to Ruwia, restoring what she lost to 
because they invelved China's legiti- 
The Yalta Agreement stipulated that 


Japan in 1905 
mate mterests 
these provisions would require Chiang’s approval.” 
Chiang had agreed at Cairo to the internationaliza- 
tion of Dairen, a position he reaffirmed to Wallace in 
June 1944, “provided the USSR. cooperated with 
China in the Far East and provided there was no um- 
pairment of China's sovereignty.” In the Yalta Agrec- 
ment Russia recognized Chinese sovereignty in Man- 


chuna and pledged her assistance in “liberating China 


from the Japanese yoke 


Question of Prior Agreement 
on Port Arthur, the Man- 
represented 


The remaining concessions 
churian railroads, and Outer Mongolia 
rights pledged by Koosevelt to the Soviet Union which 
involved essential Chinese interests and regarding which 
no known prior agreement had been reached with 
Chiang. The evidence available at present does not in- 
dicate that Roosewelt had consulted Chiang in advance 
regarding these concessions, nor does it explain his ap- 
parent failure to do ©. A pnor discussion of mhts 
Chiang was willing to concede would hardly have pro- 
voked a Japanese attack on the Soviet Union. In view 
of Chiang’s expressed desire to stabilize Sino-Soviet re- 
lations and his subsequent action in regard to the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty (which embodied the Yalta provisions 
it ws likely that Chiang would have considered the con- 
cessions within the “more than halfway” limits he him- 
self had set. If Chiang was not consulted, Roosevelt can- 
hot escape for this omission, even if the agrec- 
ment was in China’s best interest 

Regarding the rights granted in Port Arthur, Mr 
Harriman has written that Roosevelt “looked upon the 
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lease of Port Arthur as a naval base as an arrangement 
similar to privileges which the United States had nego- 
tiated with other countries for the mutual security of 
two friendly nations” The joint operation of the 
Chinese Eastern and South Manchuria railroads was 
probably the most far-reaching of the concessions. The 
grannng of preeminent railroad nights to a foreign pow- 
er had been the instrument of Russian influence in 
Manchuna prior to 1904 and had culminated in out- 
neht control when granted to Japan. Although both 
the Yalta Agreement and the subsequent Sino-Sovict 
Treaty recognized Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria, 
this concession enabled the Russians to reestablish 
their special posttion in this region.” 

The Yalta statement that the status quo was to be 
maintained in Outer Mongolia was confusing. The Se- 
viet government had been the controlling force there 
since the middle 1920s, the Sino-Soviet agreement of 
1924, recognizing Chinese sovereignty in Quter Mongo- 
ha, to the contrary notwithstanding.“ The Soviets later 
declared that the insertion of the bracketed phras 
“(Mongolian People’s Republic)” meant independence 
while China stood on the Sino-Soviet agreement of 1924 
This difference was settled in the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
145. on a somewhat different basis from that antici- 
pated by the Yalta Agreement.” 


The Sino-Soviet Treaty 


The concluding paragraph of the Yalta Agreement 
is especially significant. In return for the concessions 
granted, the Soviet Union “expresses its readiness to 
' conclude with the Nationalist Government of China a 
pact of friendship and alliance “While the 
evidence is not conclusive, it would certainly seem that 
this section was designed to neutralize the Soviet Union 
in the Chinese internal struggle. Such a condition ob- 
viously would work to the advantage of Chiang and 
the Kuomintang. 

Generalissimo Chiang was informed of the provisions 
of the Yalta Agreement by the United States on June 
15, 1945. ‘There » reason to beliewe that the Soviet gov- 
ernment had already informed China of its provisions 
In any case, negotiations looking toward a definite set- 
tlement of Sino-Soviet affairs were begun in July 1945 
between the two in Moscow. The United States par- 
ticipated informally in the discussions to advise Ohina 


' 46 Ibid, p 114 (footnote) - 

4? Harriman has stated that Roosevelt tended the rail 
road mahts to cover only transit through Manchuria, and did 
net intend that Manchurian industry come inte Soviet contre! 
on the basis of the Yalta Agreement See Neletions 
p 

48 Relanons Wah China, p 117 

49 Ibid, p 1135 

50 Ibid, pp. 113-14 
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as to what, in its opmion, constituted fulfilment of the 
Yalta Agreement.”’ 

The Sine-Sowet agreement of August 14, 1945 took 
the form of a treaty pledging mutual fnendshup and as- 
setance with appended statements outhning the nghts 
eranted to che Soviet Union The two gowernments were 
to act “according to the principles of mutual respect for 
their sovernenty and ternteral integrity and of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of the other... .” 
The Soviet Union pledged its moral support and muali- 
tary awetance entirely “to the National Government as 
the central gowernment of 


Concessions Beyond Yalte 

In certain particulars the Sino-Soviet settlement ex- 
ceeded the provisions of the Yalta Agreement; this in 
spite of the “American position .. . that the Yalta 
Agreement should be complied with no mor, no 
less." The difficulties already mentioned over the in- 
terpretation of the Outer Mongolia clause were settled 
when Chana agreed to recognize the independence of 
Outer Mongolia “should a plebiscite of the Outer-Mon- 
golian people confirm this desire..." Dr, Soong, the 
Chinese representative, “was with some difficulty 
persuaded by Mr. Harriman” to agree to this arrange- 
ment.”* 

In defining the rughts inwolwed in Dairen, Port Arthur, 
and the joint operation of the Manchurian railroads, 
the Soviet Union reaffirmed its reapect for Chinese sov- 
ereignty over Manchuria.” The agreement on Dairen 
exceeded Yalta in leasing, free of charge, to Russia one- 
half of all port installations and equipment.’ As for 
Port Arthur, the boundaries were extended further than 
the United States thought Yalta inyplied, although they 
did not go so far as the pre-1904 boundary, which the 
Soviets would have preferred." The Yalta Agreement 
had not defined the detail of the joint Soviet-Chinese 
company for the operation of the Manchurian rail- 
roads However, the working out of these arrangements 
at Moscow tended to exceed what would normally be 
required to insure adequate Soviet transit through Man- 
churia. As interpreted by the Soviets, the agreement’ 
granted considerable control over the industrial enter- 
prises of Manchuria.” 


Ibid, pp. 115-16 

52 pp 5986-87 A complete teat of the Sino Soviet 
Treaty of August 14, 1945, ie available in Reletions With 
Chine, pp 

5) 

Ibid. p 

55 

5? Ibid, 

Ibid, 

59 Raymond Dennett, “Sine Soviet Treaty and Reparations,” 
For Eastern Suroey, August 2H, 1946, p 260 


On August 10. in the course of the negotiations, Mr. 
Harrirean informed Dr. Seong that the United States 
considered that the above arrangements fulfilled the 
Valta Agreement. “Any further concessions would be 
with the understanding that they were made by the 
Chinese Government because of the value it attached w 
obtaining Seviet support in other directions."“ On the 
same day, Mr. Harriman reported that Dr. Soong was 
‘very grateful for our suppert and in convinesd that 
unless we had taken an active part in the neentiations 


he would have had to concede to all Stalin's de 
mands."** 

Signed on August 14, 1945, the Simo-Soviet Treaty 
brought to a conclusion the efforw of Chiang Kai-shek 
and the United States w stabilize the relations of Na- 
vionalst China with the Soviet Union. Chiang reported 
his satwfaction with the treaty, and in the words amd 
actions of other persons close to hum and the Nationalist 
government, it was apparent that the treaty was re- 


garded as having accomplished the desired goals.“ 


New Regional Governments in China 


An innovation for China, “administrative regions” insure the central govern- 
ment's control and guard against possible treachery of provincial warlords. 


BY H. ARTHUR STEINER 


| THE PROCESS OF DEVELOPING institutions which will 


render the principle of “democratic centralismn”™ 
more meaningful and effective, the Chinese Commu- 
nists have introduced a new territorial unit known as 
the Administrative Remon.’ midway between the cen 
tral government and the prewincial governments. The 
object of thie innowation, « far as can the ascertained, 
would appear to be not decentralization, but closer 
control by the central government over the provinces, 
whose importance is reduced in the new scheme of 
Politically, the Administrative Remons 
become bulwarks to defend the 
against the possible treachery of turncoat provincial 


“deals” 


organization 
central government 


warlords and ex-Kuomintang generals whow 
with the Communists largely accounted for the sweep 
ing expansion of the Red forces in the winter of 1949- 
0. The Chinese Communists will deal with gentry of 
this type, but they seem intent on avoiding the pit- 


Dr. Steiner is of Political Science at the U 
of California at Low Angeles In 1948-49 he remded China 
as a Pulbright Research Scholar and served, in October 
December 1948, as a Visiting Professor at the National Cheng 


chi University in Nanking 


1 Organ Law of the Central People's Gevernment, Sep 
tember 27, 1949, Article 2. Text in Chang-Awe bung 
he-dwo bas-ive Documents on the Eatablishment 
of the Praple's Republic of China Hongkong, Han mun 

1o% mo Fnelish translateen in 


wen Aner 


chu the 
Chena Digest, October 19, 1949, pp 


2 Ta chu. literally principal admunistrative 


area.” Chinese Communist sources prefer to translate the term 
as “large adminiutrative area,” a Cambersome eapresmon whict 
fails to convey the precise meaning sugereted by “administra 


tive region 
60 Relations With China, p {17 
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falls that beset the Kuomintang in its relauons with 
provincial satraps. 

The new Admuinstratiwe Regions are combinations of 
wveral provinces, and cecupy the intermediate admin 
istrative level between the central government and the 
provinces. They are thus quite different in character 
from the former Border Regions and Liberated Areas, 
which are now abolished. As illustrated by such fam- 
ihar examples as the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border 
Region and the Honan-Anhwei-Kiangsu Liberated 
Area, the older regions were smaller in size and gen- 
erally compnsed only those portions of several ad- 
joimng provinces that could conveniently be treated as 
units for military, party, or civil purposes during the 
active phase of military struggle. Their boundaries ex- 
panded and contracted according to the necessities of 
the mulitary situauen, and some of them were, on 
occasion, hardly more than phantoms. They generally 
lacked permanent or regular status; their roles were 
lumited; and their functions were transitional, These 
were inevitable restrictions during a period when civil 
admunistration was necessarily subordinated w revolu- 
tionary and military requirements 

Except in the northeast, the Chinese Communist 
could not claim uncontested control of a single com- 
plete province in China prior to the fall of 1948; and 
net until September 1949 did they create a central 
governmental apparatus for the permanent civil in- 
tegration of ther (by then) considerable territorial 
Thus the establishment of the Administra- 
tive Regions late in 149 was a significant institutional 


holdings 


development in an entirely new political context 
The new region is an integral part of the permanent 
administrative apparatus of the Chinese People's Re- 


footnote 


61 p 
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Capetai Provemees 

Shenyang Heilunghiang, Jebol, 
Mukden) Sungkiang, Kirin, 
Liaoning, Lisohs 

Shantung, Kiangeu, Anhwei, 

Chekiang, Pubien, Tanwar 


Northeast 
Man huris 


Shangha: 


Fast China 


Shensi, Kansu, Tenghai, 
Ninghma, Sinkang 


Honan, Hupeh, Henan, 
Kianesi, Kwangtung, 
Kewanee 

Chungking Seechwan, Kweichow, 
Yunnan, Sihang 


South-Central Hankow 
China 


Southwest 


Kao Kano: Vice-Chairman, Central People's Govern- 
meat Councd, member, Central Comumttee and Polit 
bure of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) ; secretary, 
Northeast Branch Bureau of the Central Committee, 
OCP, commander and politcal commissar, Northeast 
Miltary Headquarters, People’s Liberation Army (PLA) 
Jao Member, Central People's Government 
Council, member, Central Committee, CCP, and secre. 
tery of its East China Branch Bureau; political com- 
mussar, Sd Pield Army (of General Chen Vi) and Bast 
China Military Area, PLA. Chen Yi, during bu pre 
occupation with preparations for attack on Taiwan, ap- 
pears to have taken relatwely bettle part in civil 
istration work in East China, leaving thus to Jac 


Communtst Manon 1, 190) 


Highest’ Governing Awchonty 
Northeast People's Gowernment Cownil 
weechairmen and 3) other council 
how) 

East Chone Miltary aed Coun. 
cil (4 aed 68 other 
callers) 
Northwest Military and Political 
<ul (4 wiee whairmen and 41 other coun- 
SouthCentral Miluary and Political 
Council (4 and 7! other 
councillors) 


Southwest Miitary and Political Coun- 
(membership sot designated 


Chairmen 


Kao Kane 

Jao 
Peng 
Lin Piso 


Lia Po-cheng 


Peso Member, Central People’s Govern 
ment Council; mensber, Central Commutier, OCP, com 
mander, let Field Army, PLA 


Lin Member, Cestral People's Geverament Coun- 
ol, member, Central OCP, and seeretary of 
its Seuth Central China Branch Burrau, commander, 
#th Pield Army aed Central Chimes Miltary Area, PLA 


lov Member, Central People’s Government 
Council and Central Committees, COP, commander, 2d 
Field Army and Southwest Chins Military Area, PLA 
He and all the others named shower are also mentees 
of the People's Revolutionary Military Council of the 
Central Peopte's Government 


public, inseparable from the governmental system en- 
doryed by the Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference of September 21-30, 1949. Functionally, the 
It w the authorized 
channel for the pro- 
vinces of the directives of the central authorities, and 


for the 


region performs vital services: (1 
transmission downward to the 


transmission upward from the provinces of 
political and economic reports and plam, budgetary 
proposals, and records of other provincial transactions 
of national or inter-provincial concern, (2) It is the 
delegated representative of the central government to 
supervise and coordinate the activities of the several 
5) As 


public person, it has its own governing 


provincial governments under its jurisdiction 
a corporate 
organs for the performance of quas-autonameus func - 
tions deemed appropriate at the inter-provincial level, 
subject always to the review and supervision of the 
central authorities. 
Regional Jurisdiction 

The five present administrative regions exercise ad- 
ministrative control over 27 Chinese provinces (in- 
cluding Taiwan, whos “liberation” remains uncon- 
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summated at this writing). Five provinces remain out- 
vide the regrenal scheme. Four of them——-Hopei, Shansi, 
Chahar, and Pingyuan’— had previously been associated 
woth the detunet North China Liberated Area, but are 
now under the direct adeunistration of the Central Peo- 
Goveroment." Suiywan province, owing doubtless 
perwnal factors affecting the status of General Fu 
booyt, abo has its own administration directly under 
the supervision of the central gowernment, but, as dis- 


the only new created by the Com- 
monet China Proper, was organised on August 20, 
oot of taken from Shastung, Hepri, and He- 


nan Redio, August | and 22, 1949; Chueh Pang fir 
Pao Erman Daily}, Shanghai, August 74, 1949 


4 The North Chuna Liberated Area, formed in midsummer 

48 by the merger of the former Shansi-llopei-Ohahar and 
Shans Hope: Shantune Honan Border Regrons, was absorbed 
into the oew Central People’s Government on Neowember |, 
1949 Pekone Radio, October 26 and Nowember 1, 1969 The 
adminetrative departments, agencies, and personnel of the 
North Chine Liberated Area prowsded the mitial organizational 
basis for the departreents and agencies of the Central People's 
nt 


_ 


tinguished from the North China prowinees, has special 
Matus at a one-province “region.” 
Pertinent data on the composition and organization of 
the Administrative Regiom are shown m the accorm- 
Cable 

authormzauen for the establish 


Regions is found im the 


Formal k gislative 


rent of these 
General Regulations on the Organuaton of People’s 
Government Councils in Admunietrative Kegnons, adopt 
ed by the State Administration Council of the Central 
Peegile’s Government* on December 16, 1949." As 
eften happens in Chinese practice however 
this enactment merely endorecd a state of affairs that 
had gradually come into being, and set itself to clanfy 
and define more sharply relationships which had ‘arisen 
in prac tee 

Inter-provincial regions of the new type had for 
same time been ueed in the organization of “branch 


of the Chinese Communist Party and “muh 


bureaus” 


Army 


tary areas” of the People s Liberation 


party and artey regions paralleled each other in the 


Northwest, Northeast, North China, East China, Cen 
tral China, and South China. De facto civil jurisdictior 
within the same areas had been assumed over a perics 
of months by secretaries of the Party branch bureaus 
2, 1949, the Central People’s 


ste organe 


Crovern- 


Counce! took regenal civil 


rent 
government 1) it appeinted the chairmen, vice 


chairmen and and council members for the five new 
Aduunestr chive prowin om im the pro- 
cess, and for Suiyuan provinces,’ and (2) it stipulated, 
in the Organizational Law adopted on that date tor 


Conferences, that its provisions 


Prowine ial 


should be “applicable to the people's conferences of the 


Administrative Regions.” The subsequent of 


the State Councal therefore unplement- 


S lee Miltary and Political 
ie Charman, wat appennted 
December 27, 139 Peking 

ment t ow 


alee has a Pregl tr 


wu chairman 


& For a whemat dem of these governmental inet 


The People’s Democrat Dita 
‘ March 195 


tutions, we H A Stewmer 


torship om (China Westera Polstical Gwarterty 


Chueh Fang ete 

edited bw Sh Sung ts 
pp 

Peking Radio, December 
December 5, 1949. People’s Yearbook, 

9 Article 12 of the Law of Dewrs 
Chick Pang Pao, Te 
book, cited, pp Dest 
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ees 


ed policy already set by the Central People’s Govern- 
ment Council 

As areas of civil or military-civil administration, the 
Administrative Regions remain distinct from the par- 
allel party and military regions. This is clearly brought 
out in the case of North China, where placing the 
North China provinces under the central government 
did not affect the North China Military Area or the 
North China Branch Bureau of the Party Central! 
Comumitter Yet, while distinct, all are closely inter- 
related. Key personnel in all of the Administrative Re- 
gions occupy civil, military, and party posts simultane- 
cusly. And except in Manchuria, where a “People’s 
Gevernment™ has been established, the respective Mili- 
tary and Political Councils merge military with civil 
lund tons, providing for the large areas an inter-pro- 
virial type of military civil government comparable 
to that exercised in the municipalities by “mulitary con- 


trol 


Consolidation Completed 

With the establishment of Administrative Regions, 
the process of territorial consolidation in Communist 
China has been substantially completed. Two of the 
old-style” Shansi-Hopei-Chahar and 
been administra- 
uvely merged inte 4 Nerth China Liberated Area, under 
the chairmanship of Tung Pi-wu, on August 19, 1948," 
following the merger of party and army organizations 
in the area. The Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsa and Shansi- 
Suiyuan areas had been merged into a single Northwest 


The amalgamation of several! 


areas 


emt in February 1949 
liberated areas in central China led to the establish- 
ment of a provisional Central Plains People’s Govern- 
ment on March 1949"* Before a definitive Central 
Plains government could be established, that area was 
sdrnumstratively merged with the South China area to 
form the new South-Central China 
Region. The ultimate absorption of the North China 

an advance evidence of this tendency in a unique 


Adnunistrative 


inte the central gowernment scherne was actu- 


10 General Nich Jung-chen remains commander of the North 
China Military Area, People’s Liberation Army, and Po Yi-po, 
in the absence of contrary evidence, uw presumed to continuc 
as secretary, Nerth China Branch Bureau, Chinese Conumu 
nist Party Whether General Yeh Chien-vying ecomains wore 
tary of the Seuth China Branch Bureau of the Party after 
the formation of the SouthCentral China Adminwstratiwe Re 
aren has not been determuned 

lt See Steamer 
American Political Scaence Review, March 1950, pp. 47-63 

12 North Shens Radiw, September 1, 1949, broadcast series 
nent of the North 


‘Chinese Communist Urban Policy, 


of perument diupatches following the adjourn 

China People's Prowsional General Assembly 
1} North Shens Radio, February 21, 1949 
14 North Shen Radio, March 13, 1949 
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situation where the location of the national capital at 
Peking rendered the duplication of central and regional 
administrative institutions in that city unnecessary and 
superfluous. 


Military and Political Councils 


The General Regulations on the Organization of 
People’s Government Councils in Administrative Re- 
gions contemplated the eventual “universal election” of 
People’s Congresses which, in turn, would elect People’s 
Government Councils to carry on the work of adminis- 
tration. Only in the Northeast has a People’s Govern- 
ment Council been formed, but this occurred prior to 
the December 1449 legislation and without the “univer- 
sal elections” foreseen in that law." Meanwhile, in cach 
of the four other regions, a Military and Political Coun- 
cil has been established “during the first stage, in 
order to carry out military control and establish the 
revolutionary order”'*-—-by direct appointment of the 
central authorities. As an interim measure, the Military 
and Political Councils exercise all of the authority a»- 
agned to the eventual People’s Government Councils 
and are stewards of the process by which universal elec- 
tions will be achiewed. “When military action is com- 
pleted, land reform enforced, and the peoples of the 
different classes thoroughly onganized,”'' the Military 
and Political Councils will cease to function. The final 
transfer of authority will require ratification by the 
central authorities. 

The governmental institutions of the Administrative 
Regions resemble those of the Central People's Govern- 
ment in microcosm. The regional People’s Government 
Council (the Military and Political Council, ad interim) 
corresponds to the Central People’s Government Coun- 
cil; its chairman, to the chairman of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government; and its chairman and vice<hair- 
men form a collegial executive corresponding to the 
sixemember Central People’s Government." The re- 
gional Council “is the political onganization superior to 
the provinces and municipalities of the region,” and 
its “the representative organ of the Central People’s 
Government Council and State Administration Council 
in directing the activities of the local government:”'* 

Functionally, the seat hes of the regional Coun- 


first plenary was held on 2, 1949, 
Peking Radio, August 29, 1949; Chich Fang Jih Pao, same 
date Kao Kang, who previewsly had been chairman of the 
Northeast Earcutiwe Committers, was clected chairman of the 
Northeast People's Government Council 

16 Article | of the law cited in note 7, ahowe 

17 Ibid, Article 2 

18 These comparisons are based on the sources indwated 
in notes | and 6 above 

19 Article 3 of the Law of December 16, 1949 
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cil are clawified as (1) political and legal, (2) financial 
and economic, (3) cultural and educational, and (4) 
supervaery. Appropnate departments, commissions, 
commuttess, offices, secretanats, bureaus, divisom, and 
branches are prescribed for the conduct of the work 
of the remonal adminstrations, according to the forma! 
classification of functions” The parallels in these re- 
spects between the regional Council and the State Ad- 
ministration Council of the central government are 
striking. 

The chairman of the council, however, bears full re- 
sponsibility for the work of his region. He “supervises” 
the activities of the whole region, with the assistance of 
be vice-chairmen and an executive committee which 
normally meets weekly, and presides at the regular 
quarterly meetings of the council which may be ad- 
vanced or postponed according to need." His prestige 
» great. His power is commensurate with his respon- 
sibilities: it may be assigned by law but arises, in actual- 
ity, from his seniority in the administrative, party, and 
military networks and from hi» ability to draw support 
from all these sources so long as he retains the confi- 
dence of the Central People’s Government Council and 
the Central Committee of the Party-of both of which 
organs all of the remonal chairmen are members. 


Dependence on Central Government 


At every turn, the regional council is subject to the 
direction and control exerted by the central authorities 
The central government appoints its principal per 
sonnel directly; and the designation of the subordinate 
personnel is subject to the confirmation of the central 
authorities. It is required to report to the State Adminis 
tration Council and to obtain the approval of that body 
or of the Central People’s Government Council on 
decssions affecting its major activities. Its budget and 
fiscal policies, as well as those of the municipalities 
and provinees which it reviews, must be approved by 
the central authoriues before being given effect"? More- 
over, chairmen of regional councils have reported in 
person to the Central People’s Government Council on 
the work under their jurisdiction Thus the central 


20 Ibid, Articles 7-12 
Ibid, Articles 6 and 14 
Ihed., Articles 4-5. This is by no means @ nominal fune- 

thon On March 10, 1950, prier to their the 
Admiomtranen Council amended two prop 
from the South-Central Military and Political Council: one 
covered the Council's proposed program for 1950, the other 
dealt with proposed regulations on the internal organization 
and structure of the same Council, Peking Radio, March [1, 
1950 Details of the final approwed teat of the program for 
1950 were broadcast by Peking Radio, March 28, 1950 

23 General Peng Teb-busi thus reported the activities of 
the Northwest Military and Political Council on January 7, 
1990. Peking Radio, January 8, 1950 


government maintains close scrutiny over the regional 
eouncilh and, through them, ower the entire govern- 
mental apparatus at the lower levels. “Democracy” may 
be notable for its alwence, but “centralium” takes on 
real and substantial meaning 

It is far too early tw venture an estimate of the 
precise role of the Administrative Regions in the life 
of Communist China. There is abundant evidence that 
their councils are preparing plans and issuing directives 
along a broad front and that they are intensively or- 
ganizing a large variety of political, economic, social, 
and other activities. During a period of generally in- 
tensive organizational activity throughout al! of Com- 
munist China, the Military and Political Councils have 
dominated the scene on the first level below the cen- 
tral government. 

The regional administrations initiated their own pro- 
grams very shortly after they had been constituted.” 
If present tendencies are very long continued, the Ad- 
ministrative Regions will impose upon the provinces 
more rigorous controls and disciplines than any they 
have known in China's recent history 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


REGIONALISM AND SECURITY. By K M_ Panikkar af 
New Dethi: Indian Council of World Affairs, Bombay, 
Leadon: Oxford University Press, 1948 73 pp 50 


This is a syropesium of essays some of which were origin 
ally published in the India Quarterly in 1946. The pamage of 
time has not diminished their interest. For they arr now a 
historical record of a fleeting moment when Asia's liberals 


24 (a) The inaugural ef the Past China Council was 
January 27-February 6, 1950 (Peking Radio, February 4 and 
12, 1950), and five curcutive meetings were reported between 
then and March 21, 1950 

The SouthCentral Council inaugural was February 5, 
1950 (Peking Radio, February 7, 1950), and four executive 
mectings were reported between then and March 29, 1950 

(ce) The Northwest Council inaugural was January 19-27, 
1950 (Peking Radio, January 22 and WO), 1950), and cight 
executive meetings were reported between then and March 
23, 1950. A second plenary session of the Council was held 
on March 7, concurrently with the sixth exrcutive meeting 


d) The Northeast People’s Government Council was in- 
augurated August 27, 1949, but regular exrcutive meetings 
were apparently not held until January 1950; by February 
3, 1950, four executive mertings had been beld 
Radio, February 6, 1950 

A seasmon of the Southwest Military and Politeal Coun 
cil was apparently heid before March 25, 1950 (Chungking 
Radio, March 75, 1950), but further particulars are not avail 


able, and a list of Council personne! has not yet been located 


were optievatic. In 1946 India, at 

chacce of unity. In Burma under 

civil war In Indochine France was argotiating 

Minh. In Chima there still seemed « hope of 

between the Keomintane and the Commmeunists. Abowe all 
glow of Ser Francisco still warmed the United Nations and 
there was no mgid aligament of Western and Eastern blocs. 
Thus « was reasonable and appropriate for the implications 
of Chapter VIII of the Charter to be examined im relation to 
the region of southern Ana 


Events have dealt hardly with the distinguished authors. 
Sie regional “Defense Council” seem 
sadly impracticable in 1950 when the arca is divided not only 
by the general conflicts between nationalism, colonialiom, 
Cooununiam, and capitaliem, bet by territorial disputes be- 
tween India and Pakistan, Pakutan and Afghanistan. Mr 


@ pebtical council, a regional court of justice, a social 
economic council, a migration council, and a cultural 

cil The creation of ECAFE and of regional 

specialized agencies of the UN has met some of 

mands But there has seemed little inclination for 

disputes to be referred to regional authorities which 

not include the great powers Of the Indian essays that of 
Mr Pannikar, characteristically lucid, has best stood the test 
of time in concludiwme that “Regional organizations should 
be considered as agencies for dealing with special problems 
of local interest, and not as institutions weurping the security 
functions of the world organization.” 


Of the other contributions, Mr. Canyes’ comparison of the 
principles and structure of the Pan American Union with 
those of the United Nations remains vwaluatle. Dr Ewatt's 
essay indicates that the “Spender Plan” is a result of com 
trowty om Australian fercien policy Mr Johnson's survey of 
European regienaliam hes been somewhat outdated by the 
development of Western Union and the Atlantic Pact. The 
most unfortunate author has been Mr. Bagai, whose enthus- 
iasm for the Arab League cannot have been encouraged by 
the Palestine debacle and the defection of Jordan 
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thanam, now an Indian Cabinet Miruster, makes the most spe- 
ciie propewals for a south Asia rogienal organization with 


